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the inland sea was dominated by the Corsairs, it is not strange
that they were successful. But the quest had produced daring
explorers, and had increased the knowledge of the world to
such an extent that the Portuguese were unable to keep their
secret long. The Dutch and the English were also striving for
their place in the Oriental sun, and for their share of its trade.
Great was the consternation of the Portuguese when the Eng-
lish first appeared on the Persian Gulf, having come overland
from Aleppo! The captain of the fortress of Ormuz had special
instructions to guard against this new danger, for the Gulf
was 'the gateway by which they are chiefly likely to enter1.'
It was at this moment, late in the sixteenth century, that
the land route from the Levant to the Persian Gulf began
to be used by Western travellers and adventurers, and many
of them left us records of their journeys. It continued to be
used, more or less without interruption, until the end of the
eighteenth century, when ocean traffic superseded the tedious
land journeys, and eventually the cutting of the Suez Canal
again shortened the sea route, and once for all nullified the
Euphrates Valley scheme. Then the * Great Desert Caravan
Route' disappeared alike from memory and from the map.
- It has never been followed since, nor is it likely to be used
again, for although the need for a short cut to the East is
more imperative than ever, the short cut, when made, will
be on an even more direct line than that of Aleppo to Basra.
Already the modern routes are harking back on to the lines
of the oldest caravan tracks. In earliest times merchant-
caravans doubtless moved direct from Egypt due eastwards
to the head of the Persian Gulf, passing through Petra and
Jauf, Later on, when this route became impracticable, the
line swung northwards, perhaps by Damascus and across to
the Euphrates at Hit, and certainly by way of Palmyra,
skirting the inhospitable desert. The opposite process is now
taking place. The desiccation of Arabia and even hostile
tribes matter not to modern science (desiccation is indeed a
blessing to mechanical transport). Regular motor-transport
^   * Inaletter from PfaiHp II of Spain to the Viceroyof India (1585), quoted
in The Travels of Pedro Teixetra, Hakiuyt Soc.Publ. u, No. ix, p.xxviii.